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FROM Ms. J. TO MS. G.: ANALYZING 
RACIAL MICROAGGRESSIONS IN 
HOLLYWOOD’s URBAN SCHOOL GENRE 


Tara J. Yosso and David Gumaro Garcia 


INTRODUCTION 


Amongst other kinds of ideological labour, the media construct for us 
a definition of what race is, what meaning the imagery of race carries, 
and what the ‘problem of race’ is understood to be. 

Hall, 1981, p. 35, emphasis in original 


Hollywood depictions of Latinas/os reflect troubling racial myths 
that have changed very little over the last century of filmmaking 
(e.g., Keller, 1985, 1994; Noriega, 1992; Pettit, 1980; Ramirez Berg, 
2002; Woll, 1977, 1980). The treacherous bandido of old Hollywood 
films has evolved into a violent cholo in contemporary mainstream 
cinema, while the modernized version of the Latina spitfire and har- 
lot remains hot tempered and sexually promiscuous. Disguised as 
entertainment media, this imagery projects racially charged messages 
about Latinas/os being biologically inferior and culturally deficient. 
Carlos Cortés (1995) notes that as part of the “societal curriculum,” 
films “have a major impact in shaping beliefs, attitudes, values, percep- 
tions, and ‘knowledge’ and influencing decisions and action. In short, 
movies teach” (p. 75). In this chapter, we examine two Hollywood 
films that carry this teaching potential to the realm of public educa: 

tion (e.g., Bender, 2003; Delgado & Stefancic, 1992; Romero, 2001). 
Produced over a decade apart, Dangerous Minds (1995) and Freedom 
Writers (2007) each claim to present a realistic depiction of a mid- 
1990s public high school classroom in California. As we explore these 
ostensibly inspirational stories about a White female teacher who 
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challenges cynicism and bureaucracy, we find similar narratives about 
what is and how to fix “the problem” for urban Youth of Color in 
schools. We argue that instead of being uplifting or oppositional por- 
trayals, these films echo disproven social science theories and demean 
Students of Color with subtle, stunning, and derogatory messages— 
racial microaggressions (Pierce, 1969, 1980, 1995). 

Building on the foundational work of Chester Pierce (1974, 1975), 
Daniel Solérzano (1998) identifies racial microaggressions as stun- 
ning “acts of disregard” against Chicanas/os that include nonverbal 
denigrating gestures, stereotypical assumptions, lowered expecta- 
tions, and assaultive verbal remarks. In their multiple forms, racial 
microaggressions communicate that People of Color are unintelli- 
gent, foreign, criminally prone, and deserving of socially marginal 
status (see Constantine, 2007; Constantine & Sue, 2007; Davis, 
1989; Solérzano, Ceja, & Yosso, 2000; Yosso, 2000). These racial- 
ized assaults also carry derogatory inferences based on gender, class, 
sexuality, culture, language, immigration status, phenotype, accent, 
and surname. Indeed, scholars have identified at least three types 
of microaggression messages: (1) microassaults, or intentional and 
explicit derogatory verbal or nonverbal attacks, (2) microinsults, or 
rude and insensitive subtle putdowns of someone’s racial heritage 
or identity, and (3) microinvalidations, or remarks that diminish, 
dismiss, or negate the realities and histories of People of Color (Sue, 
etal., 2007, p. 274). 

We argue that on film, racial microaggressions carry a distinct ele- 
ment of intention, projected by commission and omission. The tremen- 
dous expense of creating a Hollywood film leaves very little room for 
accidents. To evoke specific emotions, laughter, or for dramatic effect, 
filmmakers often use derogatory imagery, dialogue, or other charac- 
terization techniques. Filmmakers may claim such images or dialogue 
are not degrading, but they cannot argue that they included those 
images or dialogue unintentionally. Even when telling a story about 
Communities of Color, filmmakers tend to completely ignore their 
histories and decontextualize their present realities. Again, they may 
be unaware of how their ahistorical narratives diminish the humanity 
of People of Color, but filmmakers cannot claim that they omitted 
these histories and contexts as a series of accidental errors. Cinematic 
microaggressions reinforce Hollywood’s tradition of exploiting race, 
upholding White privilege for mass audiences and for future genera- 
tions. Below, we briefly examine some of the racial microaggressions 
evidenced in Hollywood’s urban school genre, especially in relation 
to Latina/o students. 
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THEORIZING HOLLYWOOD'S URBAN 
SCHOOL GENRE 


One year after the landmark Brown v. Board of Education case, the 1955 
film Blackboard Jungle recounted a fictionalized story about a novice 
high school teacher struggling to inspire urban youth. This film inau- 
gurated what scholars later identified as an urban school genre. Indeed, 
Hollywood has repeated the plotline of Blackboard Jungle at least nine 
times over the last fifty-five years (¢.g., Up the Down Staircase, 1967; 
The Principal, 1987; Stand and Deliver, 1988; Lean On Me, 1989; 
Dangerous Minds, 1995; The Substitute, 1996; High School High, 1996, 
187, 1997; Freedom Writers, 2007). The now formulaic plot casts race 
in a central role, Establishing shots most often introduce the optimis- 
tic, naive novice (White) teacher as he/she navigates a chaotic school 
hallway, only to be disrespected and overwhelmed by a classroom of 
predominately Black and Latina/o students shooting spit wads, danc 
ing, and fighting with one another. A male student usually brutalizes 
and/or sexually threatens a female teacher in the first act. Deflated 
faculty work in misery to collect a paycheck, and seek refuge in the 
teacher’s lounge, having lost their belief in the sense of service or mis 
sion. Administrators perpetuate the system with cynical, authoritative, 
and often hostile management. The protagonist teacher distinguishes 
him/herself from these pessimists, determined to make a difference. 
Delinquent and remedial Students of Color eventually become inspired 
to learn academic basics, build up self-respect, and to pursue their edu- 
cation (see Yosso & Garcfa, 2010). 

Scholars have critiqued urban school genre films for their decon- 
textualized portrayals of delinquent Students (of Color) who are 
saved from their “culture of poverty” by a heroic (White) teacher 
(e.g., Bulman, 2002, 2005; Chennault, 2006; Giroux, 1997, 2002; 
Wells & Serman, 1998). Still, very little research specifically examines 
Hollywood’s depictions of Latinas/os within these films. For this 
chapter, we narrowed our focus to two films set in California, where 
Latinas/os comprise at least 49% of the K-12 student population. 
Nationally, out of every 100 Latina/o elementary school students, 
only 53 attain their high school diploma, the lowest achievement rate 
of any major racial or ethnic group (Burciaga, et al., 2010). Rather 
than address historically unequal schooling conditions, scholars too 
often blame these dismal outcomes on Latina/o students and their 
parents (Valencia & Solérzano, 1997). 

For example, in the early 1900s, to justify segregating Mexican and 
Black students based on “inherent” biological deficiencies, scholars 
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claimed, “They cannot master abstractions but they can often be made 
efficient workers” (Terman, 1916, pp. 91-92). Over the decades, many 
social scientists shifted their articulation of the problem from bio- 
logical to cultural deficiency, and endorsed curricula aimed at chang- 
ing inappropriate Latina/o cultural values, attitudes, and behaviors 
(e.g., Banfield, 1970, Bernstein, 1977, Madsen, 1964, Sowell, 1981). 
In this tradition, scholars also charged Latina/o parents with failing to 
embrace “achievement, independence, and deferred gratification” and 
thereby creating “stumbling blocks to future advancement” (Heller, 
1966, p. 34). Schools then took on the responsibility of subtracting 
the knowledge systems and culture Latina/o students brought to the 
classroom (see Valenzuela, 1999) and depositing ostensibly superior 
White, middle class values (¢.g., Hirsch, 1988, 1996). 

Hollywood films tend to reflect these deficit arguments with 
portrayals of Students of Color as delinquents, sexually promiscu- 
ous, and unintelligent as a matter of biological or cultural inheri 
tance. Filmmakers often portray Latina/o parents as uninvolved in 
their children’s schooling and providing little useful guidance in their 
lives. Similar to other racialized Hollywood narratives, such ahistori- 
cal framing produces simplistic plotlines revolving around “good and 
evil, simple and clear-cut conflict, a them-and-us identification pro- 
cess where good equals us, the American (Anglo) values and social 
system, Them, the villains, are defined as those who reject and seek 
to destroy the proper set of American (Anglo) values” (Keller, 1994, 
p. 115). Even as they rely on this familiar plotline, filmmakers often 
claim to project an authentic voice of a courageous educator, based 
ona real-life story. Certainly, the medium of film limits the complex- 
ity of “reality-based” storytelling. Still, we find this declaration of 
authenticity disingenuous when filmmakers insist on repeating the 
same narrative, where “Conflict is typically resolved through the use 
of righteous force, with Anglo values winning out” (Keller, 1994, 
p. 115). Dangerous Minds and Freedom Writers exemplify this com- 
mercially successful, albeit unoriginal filmmaking. 


A WHITE MISSIONARY IN A GANGSTER’S 
PARADISE: DANGEROUS MINDS 


‘To begin our discussion of Hollywood’s racially exploitative tradition 
of cultural deficit theorizing, we expand on previous scholars’ astute 
analyses of Dangerous Minds (e.g., Chennault, 2006; Giroux, 1997, 
2002), with a brief overview of the film’s treatment of Latinas/os. 
Written by Ronald Bass and directed by John N. Smith, Dangerous 
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Minds begins in black-and-white. Rapper Coolio’s ominous tune 
Gangster’s Paradise plays over establishing shots of graffiti, street 
altars honoring the dead, homeless people pushing shopping carts, 
and drug sales in broad daylight. Then, a small group of Latina/o and 
Black youth with backpacks board a school bus. The film becomes 
colorized as the bus reaches a tree-lined street with manicured lawns, 
where a White man in a suit places his briefcase in a BMW. The bus 
arrives at the suburban school in vibrant color. This artistic tech- 
nique establishes a clear, color-coded dichotomy between the dark/ 
gray (hopeless) barrio and the bright/colorful (hopeful) suburban 
school, The unengaged, remedial students from the barrio embody 
this hopelessness. Once on campus, what the filmmakers have deter- 
mined to be “the problem” is physically contained in an Academy 
Program class taught by Ms. LouAnne Johnson (Michelle Pfeiffer), 
a naive ex-Marine who has not yet completed her teaching creden- 
tial. Based on the book My Posse Don’t Do Homework, by the real- 
life LouAnne Johnson, the film offers a fictionalized version of her 
student-teaching experiences at Parkmont High School (a pseudonym 
for the real Carlmont High) in Palo Alto, California. 

Racial microaggressions puncture each of the classroom scenes. 
On her first day, Ms. Johnson excitedly enters the classroom only to 
be greeted by a hostile mob of dancing, rapping Black and Latina/o 
youth who hurl racial and sexual insults at her. Across the hall, her 
friend and colleague, Hal Griffith (George Dzundza) tries to teach 
history. When his quiet, studious White and Asian American students 
become distracted by the shouts from the Academy class, Griffith 
motions for them to stay focused, saying “Come on, come on, come 
on. You know what they’re like!” A shaken Ms. Johnson grabs her 
briefcase and flees the classroom only minutes after her arrival. 
Humiliated and furious he did not warn her, she questions Griffith in 
the hall, exclaiming, “Who are these kids, rejects from hell?” 

The school has “contained” these social and racial problems within 
the Academy Program, and Ms. Johnson becomes determined to con- 
trol them. “OK, you little bastards,” she says to herself. The next day, 
she returns to the classroom armed with a dare-to-care philosophy 
and a new poetry-based curriculum she apparently invented, com- 
plete with a rewards system of candy bars, a trip to the amusement 
park, and a restaurant dinner with the teacher. As part of her patron- 
izing pedagogy, Ms. Johnson intervenes in her students’ personal, 
family, and social lives. Here, the filmmakers bombard audiences with 
microaggressions featuring the sexually threatening Emilio Ramirez 
(Wade Dominguez), the remedial class clown Raul Sanchero (Renoly 
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Santiago), and the smart, but pregnant Black teen Callie Roberts 
(Bruklin Harris). Ms. Johnson exercises her role as the moral author- 
ity by teaching these youth to make “good” choices, reflective of 
what she considers to be “the cultural capital of white middle-class 
or upper-middle-class people” (Giroux, 1997, p. 49). We focus briefly 
on the multiple microaggressions evident in the following scenes with 
Raul and his family. 

Raul is characterized as a remedial reader suspended for fighting 
with Emilio. He lives in a run-down apartment complex, with a dirt 
lawn and random beer drinking men standing outside. Inside the 
cluttered apartment, four young children gather around Ms. Johnson 
whispering complements such as “que bonita” (how beautiful). The 
filmmakers cast shadows across the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Sanchero, 
while soft light frames Ms. Johnson’s face. “I warned Raul to stay out 
of trouble,” Mr. Sanchero states. His wife nods, “He’s first in our fam- 
ily to maybe graduate high school.” Ms. Johnson tells them “What a 
pleasure it has been having Raul in my class this semester, you must be 
very proud.” It is clear this thought never occurred to the Sanchero’s. 
Shocked that Ms. Johnson has not come to complain about their son, 
they hesitantly follow her moral lead and say, “yes,” they are proud of 
their son. She goes on to explain, “He’s bright, funny, articulate. The 
truth is, he’s one of my favorites.” After exchanging another surprised 
look with his wife, Mr. Sanchero exclaims, “jQue milagro!” (What 
a miracle). This scene contributes to the mythmaking process that 
alleges Latina/o parents do not value education enough to be actively 
involved in their children’s schooling (see Valencia & Black, 2002). 
Indeed, it could have been written by deficit theorist Cecilia Heller 
(1966) who claimed that Mexican American “Parents, as a whole, 
neither impose standards of excellence for tasks performed by their 
children nor do they expect evidence of high achievement (p. 37). 
Such myths have been repeatedly debunked by research showing 
that compared to other working class families, Chicana/o parents 
maintain higher educational aspirations for their children than do 
White parents (¢.g., Espinosa, Fernandez, & Dornbusch, 1977; 
Solérzano, 1992). 

In framing the story around Ms. Johnson’s White, middle class, 
English-only experiences, the filmmakers cannot see, let alone appre- 
ciate, the funds of knowledge and indeed, the familial capital the 
Sanchero’s may possess (e.g., Gonzalez, et al., 1995; Moll et al., 
1992; Yosso, 2005). They omit Latina/o families’ “pedagogies of the 
home” (Delgado Bernal, 2001), which foster children’s aspirations 
with “na educacién beyond the confines of the school—an education 
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that emphasizes integrity, communal responsibility, and respect 
(e.g., Burciaga, 2007). Of course, such a depiction would call into 
question Ms. Johnson’s role as the hero-teacher who benevolently 
gives them the cultural capital necessary for school success. Instead 
of presenting a complex character who brings linguistic, familial, and 
social capital to school, the filmmakers depict Raul as academically 
deficient and dependent on Ms. Johnson. When the class reads aloud, 
Raul reads with hesitancy, and his peers interrupt him to correct his 
pronunciation. He later learns proper etiquette from Ms. Johnson 
after having won a fancy dinner with the teacher. Here, she takes on 
a parenting role in modeling table manners and demonstrating the 
value of investing in education. Her dinner lessons also show Raul the 
importance of planning for the future instead of merely surviving in 
the present. Ms. Johnson loans him money so he will not hustle for 
it on the street, and he promises to pay her back when he graduates 
from high school. 

Even though her moral lessons and cultural knowledge positively 
impacted her students, Ms. Johnson resigns at the end of the school 
year. Her despondent students give her a candy bar as Raul exclaims, 
“Ah, come on Ms. J. All those poems you taught us say you can’t give 
in, you can’t give up. Well, we ain’t giving you up.” Callie, who has 
decided to continue pursuing her high school diploma even while 
pregnant, adds, “See, cause we sce you as being our light.” Upon 
being convinced her students need her, Ms. Johnson “chooses” to 
stay and in turn, they enthusiastically show her how to dance. The 
film functions, as “part of a larger project for rearticulating ‘white- 
ness’ as a model of authority, rationality, and civilized behavior,” 
reinforcing “the highly racialized, though reassuring, mainstream 
assumption that chaos reigns in inner-city public schools and that 
white teachers alone are capable of bringing order, decency, and hope 
to those on the margins of society” (Giroux, 1997, p. 49). To neatly 
tell this patronizing story of a White woman bestowing her cultural 
and moral superiority onto supposedly culturally impoverished and 
amoral Latina/o and Black youth, filmmakers altered the facts from 
the real-life version. According to the head of the actual Academy 
Program, James Ryan (personal communication, March 15, 1996), 
and as noted by a Washington Post film reviewer, “In truth, a third 
of the Academy students were White” (Britt, 1995, Bl). The real- 
life Johnson explained, the filmmakers “were in love with the idea 
of Michelle [Pfeiffer] being white and the kids not... They have the 
notion that school is only a problem for poor minority kids” (Britt, 
1995, B5). In our analysis, the filmmakers also endorse the notion 
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that “poor minority kids” are the problem in schools (see also Yosso & 
Garcfa, 2010). 


NEw Moviz, SAME FORMULA: FREEDOM WRITERS 


Freedom Writers tells the real-life story of Erin Gruwell (Hillary 
Swank), who taught English for four years at Woodrow Wilson High 
School in Long Beach, California. Similar to Dangerous Minds, 
the idealistic and naive Ms. Gruwell encounters a hostile class that 
includes Latina/o, Black, and Cambodian students. The story fol- 
lows her diligent efforts to invent teaching methods that transform 
these antagonistic youth into self-respecting, racially tolerant, and 
motivated students. The film distinguishes itself from its predeces- 
sors with deliberate attempts to center students’ experiences, based 
on 150 real-life student diaries. Still, Freedom Writers does not stray 
far from the urban school formula with its grim view of Communities 
of Color. Establishing shots, voiceovers, and on-screen text set the 
context of Gruwell’s classroom experience two years after the 1992 
Los Angeles uprisings, when on-screen text claims, “gang violence 
and racial tension reach an all time high.” Writer/director Richard 
LaGravense admittedly narrowed the scope of the film by choosing 
diaries that “punched me the hardest.” In fact, he comments on the 
DVD that he framed the film around one student’s diary in particu- 
lar, which “was the most dramatic for me to follow, and this was the 
Eva character.” 

Indeed, Eva Benitez’s (April Lee Hernandez) individual narrative 
of her Chicana gang life becomes the lens through which LaGravense 
depicts all the students and from which he infers that violence is syn- 
onymous with Communities of Color. LaGravense introduces Eva’s 
character in a flashback to her childhood. As her father buys her a pair 
of boxing gloves and teaches her to punch, she narrates, “In America, 
a girl can be crowned a princess for her beauty and her grace. But an 
Aztec princess is chosen for her blood.” This line resurrects racial- 
ized myths about violence being inherent to Mexican culture and 
positions Eva as carrying on an ancient ruthless history. After por- 
traying Eva’s childhood exposure to violence, including a drive-by 
shooting of her neighbor, the wrongful imprisonment of her father, 
and her own gang initiation, the film jumps to the present day. Here, 
a group of Asian teenagers with guns disrupt Eva’s leisurely walk in 
her neighborhood. She runs to avoid getting shot, and a block later, 
a group of African American teens beat her up. As these images play, 
Eva’s matter-of-fact narration continues, “In Long Beach, it all comes 
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down to what you look like, if you’re Latino, or Asian, or Black, you 
could get blasted anytime you walk out your door. We fight each 
other for territory. We kill each other over race, pride, and respect.” 

The film’s focus on Eva’s world-view defines Long Beach as a place 
of random, incessant interracial conflict. While these assertions may 
reflect the perspective expressed in the actual diary of Ms. Gruwell’s 
student, research with real-life gang members does not corroborate 
her claims. On the contrary, scholars such as Cid Martinez and Victor 
Rios (in press) confirm that even in neighborhoods with high inci- 
dents of violence, interracial violence rarely occurs, because rather 
than initiate conflict, African American and Latino gangs practice 
conscious avoidance of each other (see also Macallair & Males, 2000). 
They even engage in cooperation more often than conflict, to defend 
their neighborhood from being disrespected, fend off outsider threats 
to their economic opportunities, or to reflect on shared growing up 
experiences and struggles. Freedom Writers does not capture the com- 
plexities of this reality. 

After positioning the story within Eva’s conflict-driven narrative, 
the film introduces the bright-eyed Ms. Gruwell, meeting with a 
school administrator who gives her a series of class rosters and notifies 
her that some students are on house arrest. The camera pans down 
the list of “problems” brewing in Ms. Gruwell’s freshman English 
classes, focusing on words such as, “probation officer” and “learn- 
ing disability.” On his DVD commentary, LaGravense suggests he 
emphasized these “problems” to show Ms. Gruwell’s courage and to 
paint a sympathetic portrait of the faculty overall, noting, 


All of these teachers at this particular school had White students 
who were [performing] very high academically. And when the inte- 
gration program was put in, 75 percent of the White kids left. And 
you had Latinos, African Americans, and Asian gangs coming in. And 
these teachers hated these kids because suddenly their jobs were a lot 
tougher. And the whole ranking of the school went down. 


LaGravense applauds Ms. Gruwell for taking on the extra burden of 
educating Students of Color who seemingly destabilized an other- 
wise functioning school system. He justifies his racial-conflict theme 
based on his own perception of all Latina/o, African American, and 
Asian American students as gang members. 

The film does provide more depth to the student characters than 
Dangerous Minds, but the breadth of their experiences remains quite 
limited. Indeed, every student narrative entails some sort of violence, 
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drugs, or gang activity. When no one shows up to talk with her on 
parent-teacher night, Ms. Gruwell reads students’ diaries and learns 
about their dysfunctional families and violent communities. With 
their voices playing over a montage of images, students “speak” to the 
teacher they begin to affectionately refer to as Ms. G. The Latina/o 
characters include, Alejandro (Sergio Montalvo), who talks about 
witnessing a drive-by while buying candy at the store, and beginning 
to carry a concealed gun to school for protection. Gloria (Kristin 
Herrera) writes about being beaten and having to hide her bruises. 
Rather than engage students in understanding and challenging gang 
violence or domestic abuse, Ms. Gruwell positions these social prob- 
lems as a result of students’ individual choices. She grabs their atten- 
tion and sarcastically mocks them by calling the Nazi’s the “most 
famous gang in history,” erroneously equating students’ racial preju- 
dices with the Nazi regime’s violence and White supremacist ideol- 
ogy. For Ms. Gruwell, racism occurs when students sit together by 
race/ethnic group and create their own “borders” of self-segregation 
in her classroom (see Tatum, 1997; Villalpando, 2003). She focuses 
on self-reflective class activities that enable them to recognize these 
personal battles occur across racial lines. Her individualistic approach 
parallels previous Hollywood “teacher-heroes,” who encourage stu- 
dents to choose academics instead of the street. As Robert Bulman 
(2005) argues, 


Most of the urban public school films portray the individual attitude 
of the students as the primary obstacle to their academic achievement. 
‘These students don’t have the right manners, the right behavior, or the 
right values to succeed in school... Their depiction as ‘animals’ suggests 
that the problems in these schools are rooted in student behavior and, 
furthermore, that their behavior is rooted in an inferior culture. (p.51) 


The only White student in the class, Ben (Hunter Parrish), reiterates 
this emphasis on the individual. His diary entry discusses a documen- 
tary film Ms. Gruwell showed about the Freedom Riders of the 1960s. 
As black-and-white images play of a bloodied and bruised Jim Zwerg, 
Ben reflects on the bravery of this White youth, who volunteered to 
be the first person off the Freedom Riders’ bus in Alabama, knowing 
he would face the brunt of the anti-civil rights mob. Ben remarks, 
“That kind of courage is unbelievable to me. I was afraid of just being 
in this class. And I must have some kind of courage, because I could 
have lied to get out of here, but I stayed. I stayed.” Taking his cues 
from Ms. Gruwell, Ben’s monologue, though expressed in a sincere 
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tone, absurdly equates his classmates with the violent, racist mob in 
Alabama and suggests he, too, is a hero in the tradition of the real-life 
Zwerg. 

Ms. Gruwell boldly chooses to teach racial tolerance through 
the Diary of Anne Frank, but her curriculum fails to foster a deeper 
understanding of how students’ personal crises relate to societal power 
structures. She misses an opportunity to transform the meaning of 
the individual self by, “drawing sustenance from the past experiences 
of the group,” as Stephen Butterfield (1974) observed is a strength 
of Black autobiography” (p. 3). Indeed, whether through the auto- 
biographies of African Americans and Latinas/os or through other 
texts about urban youth, Ms. Gruwell provides no opportunity to 
historically contextualize their experiences (Moore & Vigil, 1993). 
She does not ask them to consider some of the socioeconomic reasons 
that gave rise to youth gangs (e.g., Mirandé, 1987). She does not 
discuss any of the history around discriminatory housing laws, which 
restricted access to certain neighborhoods based on skin color. Such a 
discussion could have also addressed the ways Whites enforced racial 
segregation beyond the confines of the law, with violence and threats 
of violence (¢.g., Almaguer, 1994). This would have aided students in 
understanding some of the material consequences of racism’s legacy 
in their everyday lives. The abbreviated discussion of civil rights also 
projects a microaggression of omission, suggesting racism no longer 
exists as an institutionalized societal problem and reducing the histo- 
ries of People of Color to particular and personal tragedies (see Yosso 
& Garcia, 2008). When Eva expresses her anger at the injustice dealt 
to her friends and family by White police officers, Ms. Gruwell does 
not engage the class in a research assignment about police brutal- 
ity against low income Communities of Color. She focuses instead 
on Eva’s assertion that she “hates” White people. “You hate me?” 
Ms. Gruwell asks. When Eva answers affirmatively, Ms. Gruwell pro- 
tests, “You don’t know me.” Eva retorts, 


I know what you can do! I saw White cops shoot my friend in the back 
for reaching into his pocket. His pocket! I saw White cops break into 
my house and take my father for no reason except because they feel like 
it; except because they can. And they can, because they’re White. 


Eva’s remarks begin to unpack institutionalized racism and White 
privilege, but Ms. Gruwell personalizes her social critique, turning to 
Ben and asking, “Ben, do you have anything to say?” With this redi- 
rection, she callously dismisses the legitimacy of Eva’s anger, avoids 
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a discussion of racial injustice and confirms the power of her own 
whiteness to control the terms of the debate. 

LaGravense does attempt to show some of the racial stress Students 
of Color may experience in predominately White, segregated settings. 
For example, he introduces Victoria (Giovonnie Samuels) as the only 
African American student in a Distinguished Scholars Honors English 
course. When her White male teacher Mr. Hall (Horace Hall) asks 
Victoria to give the class “the Black perspective,” she begins an inter- 
nal monologue, questioning “Do I have a stamp on my forehead that 
says ‘the national spokesperson for the plight of Black people?” She 
subsequently requests a transfer to Ms. Gruwell’s class. Unfortunately, 
LaGravense reduces the complex issue of tracking to a simple case of 
racial conflict. A later scene features Mr. Hall and teacher/administra- 
tor Ms. Campbell (Imelda Staunton) privately venting their concern 
about Victoria’s “choice” to leave the honors program. Their dia- 
logue reveals their thinly veiled racial prejudice against Ms. Gruwell’s 
students. Still, the film falls short of naming the institutionalized 
racial discrimination they attempt to justify (i.c. the maintenance of 
a racially segregated, predominately White college preparatory track 
within an otherwise integrated school; see Mickelson, 2005; Oakes, 
1985; Wells & Serman, 1998. This incomplete narrative also feeds 
deficit assumptions about Black and Latina/o parents. While Ms. 
Gruwell sits alone on parent-teacher night, Mr. Hall interacts with a 
group of parents. ‘ 

Ms. Gruwell fuels the individualistic “pick yourself up by your 
bootstraps” theme when she asks her class to openly commit to turn- 
ing over a new leaf in their personal lives with a “toast for change.” 
She explains, “the person you were before this moment, that person’s 
turn is over. Now it’s your turn.” With almost religious overtones 
of being “born again,” she mobilizes students to change the savage 
inequalities they experience by changing their own self-defeating 
oppositional behaviors (see Solérzano & Delgado Bernal, 2001). For 
example, Gloria grabs a glass of sparkling apple cider for the toast 
and declares she will not get pregnant by age sixteen and drop out 
like her mom. Eva publicly commits to change in a later scene, when 
she defies her father and betrays her “family” by testifying against a 
Latino gang member instead of falsely accusing an innocent Black 
youth of the liquor store shooting. Other classmates also make life- 
changing decisions, including Alejandro, who throws away his gun. 
According to the film, it is not the parents, but Ms. Gruwell who pro- 
vides students with the tools to develop a moral compass. This time- 
consuming, demanding work ostensibly contributes to Ms. Gruwell’s 
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divorce, LaGravense’s portrait of the self-sacrificing Ms. G. further 
highlights the almost complete absence of Latina/o and Black parents 
throughout the film. This omission perpetuates the cultural deficit 
myth that Parents of Color do not value or engage in their children’s 
education. 

Though the microaggressions in Freedom Writers may appear less 
overt, and the narrative offers a more nuanced approach to portray- 
ing the experiences of urban youth in schools, the film falls back on 
the same cultural deficit narrative evident in Dangerous Minds. The 
filmmakers’ intent to engage issues of racism resonate throughout 
the film, lingering in its theme song, which heavily samples Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s speech “I Have a Dream.” Unlike Dr. King, who 
courageously named and challenged structures of racism crippling 
society, the film looks for hope in urban schools not through the 
collective struggle of a community against injustice, but through 
individuals bettering themselves. We agree that helping students 
gain self-confidence is a laudable goal, but we remain concerned by 
the messages of White superiority projected through this depiction. 
LaGravense cannot move away from the patronizing portrayal of 
Dangerous Minds while marketing his film as “the gripping story of 
inner-city kids raised on drive-by shootings and hardcore attitude.” 
Freedom Writers’ omission of historical context and distortion of indi- 
vidual cultural attitudes and behaviors recenters the teacher-hero’s 
whiteness as the solution, and ultimately leaves the urban school for- 
mula intact 52 years after its Blackboard Jungle premiere. 


DISCUSSION 


Once minority representations are seen and understood for what they 

are, the invisible architecture of the dominant-dominated ‘arrangement’ 

is exposed and there is a chance for a structural “rearrangement.” 
Ramirez Berg, 1997, p. 116 


In this chapter, we have attempted to expose “the invisible archi- 
tecture” of Hollywood’s urban school formula, focusing on depic- 
tions of Latina/o students in Dangerous Minds and Freedom Writers. 
We argue that with subtle, stunning repetition, these films position 
White teachers as the hope for reforming culturally wayward Latina/o 
and Black youth, and thereby relieve institutions (and audiences) from 
responsibility to change structures of inequality. 

Drawing on traditions of deficit social science, the microaggressions 
in these films helps construct “the Latina/o problem” in California 
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schools as a crisis of cultural values, while ignoring the legacy of insti- 
tutionalized racism shaping Latina/o educational experiences. The 
filmmakers continue what Hall described at the opening epigraph 
of our chapter as “ideological labour,” associating Latina/o youth 
and communities with moral depravity, cultural poverty, and racial 
conflict. These cinematic racial microaggressions reflect the messages 
sent by a multi-year conservative electoral assault against California’s 
working class Communities of Color, which cast English Language 
Learners, and urban Youth of Color as “suspects” who burden and 
menace mainstream society (Hayes-Bautista, 2004; Martin, 1996). 
Indeed, the duplicitous language of California’s propositions 187, 
(Save our State), 227 (English for the Children), and 21 (Juvenile 
Justice) only thinly disguised the cultural deficit narratives and racial 
stereotypes they evoked (see Santa Ana, 2002). 

George Lipsitz (1990) explains that, “commercial motion pic- 
tures invariably resonate with the value crises of the times in which 
they appear...they [also] reposition us for the future by reshaping 
our memories of the past” (p. 164). With their subtle and stunning 
racially assaultive images, Dangerous Minds and Freedom Writers 
fuel unfounded public fears about growing populations of ostensi- 
bly uneducable and uncontrollable Youth of Color (Californians for 
Justice Education Fund, 2003). At a minimum, these films could 
have recognized that Students of Color possess and create valu- 
able knowledge and exhibit resilience independent of their teachers 
(Delgado Bernal, 2002). Indeed, while Hollywood’s urban school 
genre films omit, distort, and exploit their experiences, Latina/o stu- 
dents resist racism well beyond the classroom (see Olmos’ Walkout, 
2006; Yosso & Garcfa, 2008, 2010). 

Utilizing these films as pedagogical tools, educators can build on 
a legacy of resistance to racism, and engage students in a critical race 
media literacy curriculum that challenges dominant racial ideologies 
projected as “inspiring” Hollywood entertainment (Yosso 2002): 
Expanding on their knowledge as media consumers, students can 
critique the all-too prevalent “it’s just a movie” argument by con- 
ducting their own research analyzing racial microaggressions and 
cultural deficit theory on film. As they uncover historical patterns of 
framing Latinas/os and African Americans as “the problem” in urban 
schools, students can recover and document the cultural wealth of 
Communities of Color, which filmmakers often omit. They can 
examine the ideological links between Hollywood’s racialized myths 
and urban educational policies, to explore some of the real implica- 
tions of this reel pedagogy. 
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